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SELF-INDULGENCE; 


a tale of the nineteenth century. 
—_— 


CHAPTER VI. 
continued. 


« After the first explanatory conver- 
sation I had with Louis, he knew and 
was resigned apparently to his fate. 
But from that time, oh baron! think 
of my wretchedness in relating so sad 
a circumstance, he has never been 
quite in his senses.” 


Corissande paused. De Beaufort 
was for some moments silent: he had 
been deeply interested in her narr- 
tive. Atlength he said with @ more 
cheerful countenance, 


“ Well, but this sympathy in sad- 
ness must not obscure the fair promise 
of your rising years. In Donneraile 
your heart has selected one pre-emi- 
nently framed to make it happy. And 
he, in you, has found all that crown 
human wishes. Let me, my dear sis. 
ter, remove the trifling impediments. 
which always stand in the way of 
love, and you will shortly be com- 
pletely blest.” 


The villagers dispersed, every thing 
was hushed in silence. Nature was 
calm, but Donneraile partook not of 
its serenity. Ina distracted state of 
mind he continued to wander about 
all night, and as soon as he could en- 
ter his friend's chamber, he did so, 


determined to seek consolation from | 


him. 


All things 














ere again restored to 


their pristine situation; except, in- 
deed, that the baron de Beaufort look- 
ed upon Corissande as the bride of 
Donneraile, and that she herself indul- 
ged the same fond hope. Every ac- 
tion, every glance, spoke the love 
which he really felt, but still he had 
never brought his lips to utter the 
words which could alone make the 
object of his passion, his own forever. 


Time continued to glide impercep- 
tibly away, and every day bore with it 
some portion of the little remaining 


strength that yet animated the frame d 


of the dying baron. 


He had long ceased to talk of a, re- 
moval from the cottage ; indeed he 
hoped never to leave it till he had seen 
Corissande the wife of Donneraile.— 
Nothing had interrupted the sweet 
serenity of their lives since the jea- 
lousy of the latter had been stilled 
by the knowledge of Corissande’s 
real sentiments respecting Louis.— 
This unfortunate young man _ had, 
ever since his sister’s marriage, ap- 
peared resigned to his fate, respecting 
his ill-starred love ; but, at times, he 
would leave his home, and wander for 
days about the country, no one knew 
whither—even Donneraile felt an in- 
terest for him. Alas! we can easily 
pity those whom we do not envy: but 
if they take from us the one good 


| which we most prize, though the 


heaviest calamities were to befal them, 
then it is that the test of true goodness 
of heart is shewn in compassionating 





| 
| 


The-baron de Beaufort had arrived 
at the cottage in June, and October 
was now far advanced. The leaves, 
which then spread their green foliage 
in the vigour of their beauty, were 
now of sickly tinted dyes; and as he 
was supported by Corissande and 
Donneraile, while walking feebly 
through the orchard, he stopped one 
day, and pointing to their altered 
state, “ Such and so changed I am,”’ 
said he. “ And you, my dear friends, 
must expect soon to see me, like these 
leaves, drop to the earth. It is no 
longer the moment for delicacy to veil 
the truth. I Jook upon you both, my 
dear yo mg friends, as my children ; 
and f sill not die in peace, if I do 
not see you united before I leave this 
world,” 


«“ We need not,” said he, “ wait for 
any of the tedious forms of the law. 
What little fortune I possess, I be- 
queath to my Corissande, as her mar- 
riage dower; and the good priest of 
our village will bless the union, 
though it is a heretic that is to be 
blessed. Come, Donneraile, plead 
your own cause, and let an early day 
be fixed.” 


“Tong ere this,” said Donneraile, 
with hesitation, his colour rising as he 
spoke, from certain impulses of con- 
science which arrested his words, “ I 
should have sued for the great, the in- 
estimable prize, you now with such 
friendly zeal commend to my keep- 
ing—but, dear baron, I have parents: 


| their misfortuncs—and this is the | and can I, without even informing 
| sympathy which so few are sufficiently | them of my iptentions, enter into an 
exalted to feel. 


| engagement, which, however much 








































my happiness depends upon its com- 
pietiou, that of my Corissande’s would 
be ecudangered by, did the anger or 
dissausfaction of the family sof her 
husband light upon her innocent 


head. 


The baron felt at this speech as if 
the last anchor of hope had been torn 
from him; he spoke not, but turned 
deadly pale, and Corissande hung her 
head down in silent sorrow. The 
former, however, after some moments 
of apparent despair, again turned to 
Donneraile, saying,—“* Well, but 
writetothem. Why have you not al- 
ready done so? Paint to them the 
perfections of this dear one. I myself 
will wrice. They cannot repist: no, 
they cannot,”’ said he, quite reassured 
by his own sanguine temper; ever 
prompt to catch the fair promises of 
hope. 


‘Fhis was not the blessed frame of 
ynind of either of those persons for 
whom he was weaving an imaginary 
of felicity. Donneraiie felt 
Corissande’s religion 


tissue 


> 


that, though 
would not bea barto their union by 
displeasure in his family, 


part of whom were already Roman 


exciting 


Catholics, yet that her poverty would 
The title 
which had so lately devolved to his 
father was ill-supported by fortune, 
and money, he well knew, was the 


be an insuperable obstacle. 


mammon of his father’s idolatry ; be- 
sides, his own passions led him ar- 
He had fre- 
quently asked himself, how he would 
like to be obliged to retire into a dis- 
tant part ofthe north of Ireland, there 
to be settled as a family man. The 
very thought was horror. Yet, with- 
out a very great addition te the sup- 
port of his new honours, such. must, 
in a few years, become his fate. He 


dently todesire wealth. 


well knew that the painted blossoms 
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of 
the charms, all-powerful as they were, 
of Corissande, must, like them, own 
decays What would then 
Transplanted to a colder and less ge- 





were not ever-during, ana 


ensue? 


nial soil, tiiose caplivating graces, 
those facinating accomplishments, 
would fade, perhaps before their time, 
or, with novelty, even lose their podw- 


er to delight. 


In Corissande, dejection and hop: - 
jessness biightea her youth; carly 
misfortune had irained her also to re- 
flection, bu. it was reflection of a far 
higher kind She had bong creaded 
that some secret cause prevented her 
over from making those prcposuals, 
which his manners to her were the 
forerunners of; but had veiled this 
sad thoucht even from herself, lest a 
knowledge of it should command her 
to a different mode of behaviour, This 
was a weakness ; but who is perfect ? 
When she now heard Donneraile ut- 
ter this fatal truth, she felt that it be- 
hoved her to command those feelings 
she had hitherto indulged, and to con- 
ceal the tenderness which she had of 
late taken small pains to suppress. 


The baron de Beaufort, aware how 
much the substance of the 
mentioned 


above 
conversation pained her 
heart, took the carliest opportunity of 
leaving her, while he returned with 
Donnerail tothe cottage. 


No sooner were they alone, than the 
former pressed his friend to write im- 
mediately to England. “ They wil] 
consent, will they not? But if they 
should not, say what would you do?” 
asked the baron de Beaufort, in a voice 
scarcely articulate from emotion. 


* Alas! [ know not,” cried Donne- 














which decked the howers and plains | raile, pacing the room in much agita” 


tion. 


“ Oh! marry her to be sure,”’ con- 
tinued his friend. “ Why you have 
won her heart; and sucha heart—no, 
you never could bear to reject it” 


“ My dear de Beaufort, you dis- 
tress me beyond measure. ~ Every 
thing has told you “-how much | am at- 
But a parent’s 
reli- 


tached to Corissande 


curse—the difference of our 
gions—English prejudices, never to 
be overcome—-Corissande perhaps 
looked down upon—our marriage 
considered illegal—Would you have 
me risk her happiness, to gratify my 
owl wishes? and, in the long run, 
could such a union be happiness to ci- 


ther of us ?” 


At every word he spoke, the baron’s 
countenance fell 


* Sul,” he said, after a moment’s 
pause, “1 would have you marry her, 
Yeu have gained her affections; that 
gain you can alone repay by giving 
and surely, your parents, 
once knowing how the case stood, 
must yield to reason. In the mean 
Oh, write! And may 
heaven grantme life only till I see you 


yourself: 


time write. 


the husband of my poor forlorn 
child.” 

Donneraile promised he" would 
write. And he did so though well 


aware that the answer would bring no 
consolation with it to his dying friend- 


From the day of this unhappy con- 
versation, every thing at the cottage 
wore a different aspect. Corissande 
lived chiefly in her own apartment.—— 
The baron’s shattered constitution 
could not stand the perpetual anxiety 
and suspense which now tortured him, 
and eyery hour brought with it the fa- 








tal assurance of his speedy dissol- | inoments which the events leit at his } 
the time arrived at | 


tion. ‘When 
which it was possible for Donneraile 
to receive letters from England, his 
agitation became s0 great, that, at eve- 
ry noise, he fancied some one was 
bringing them; and the disappoint- 
ment of its not being the case, was 
nearly as hurtful to him, as the tre- 
mor which hope occasioned. ‘The 
mildly resigned behaviour of Coris- 
sande—her altered appearance—her 
melancholy smiles—-pierced h s heart ; 
and the sweet tranquility which had so 
lately reigned in their society. 
To be continued, 
—— 
OBLTUARY. 
Fioma French paper of March 10 

Biographical notice of Mr. Joel Bar- 

low, Minister Pienipotentiary of the 

United States of America, near the 

French government. 


Mr. Barlow was born in 1755, in the 
town of Reading, in the state of Con- 
He 


education, and shewed at an early age 


necticut. received am excellent 


a decided preference for the belles let- | 


ters, which he has since cultivated 
with success, and to which he owes’ a 


share of that glory which wili descend 


with his name to posterity.. He was | 


still engaged in his studies at the peri- 
od of the rupture between Engiand 


and ber colonies. Young Barlow pos- | 


sessed too much elevation ef soul to 
remain an indiffereit spectator of an 
event which invelved the deatest in- 
terests of his country. He appeared 
several times as a volunieer in the 
fic¢hd of honor and his companions in 
arms, among whom were four ef his 
brothers, did justice to his . patriotic 
zeal and intrepidity. 


In 1778, he took the degree of 
bachelor of arts, and applied himself 
to the study of the law, in the !cisure 
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disposal; however, he engaged in a 
different. career from that of the bar. 
He accepted the place of chaplain of 
brigade, which was offered to him by 
the state of Massachusetts. It may 
be observed, that among the Presby- 
terians of New-England, the priest- 
hood it only a kind of civil ordination, 
He who receives it may engage in 
other avocations; and it is not uncom- 
mon to see young mén preach the 
| gospel, in order to procure the time 
) and means necessary to qualify them 
| for another profession. 

| 





In this new capacity of chaplain, Mr. 
Burlow followed the army till the con- 
clusion of peace in 1783. 
ting this tempestuous period that he 
sketched, and in a manner finished his 
beautiful poem of the Columbiad, 
which secured bim an honorable sta- 


It was du- 


tion among the eminent poets. 


win, of New-Hayen, sister of the se- 
nator of that name; a woman as dié- 
| tinguished for the superiority of her 
mind as for her amiable qualities, and 
who was worthy the husband she had 


chosen. 





| When the independence of the U 
| States was acknowledged, Mr. Barlow 
| went to Hartford, where he commen- 
In 1785, he 
was admitted to the bar, where he dis- 
tinguished himself in such a manner 
as to attract the notice of his fellow 


ced the study of the law 


citizens. 


In 1787, he published the Vision of 
Columbus, er the Columbiad, of which 
we have already spoken. The meri- 
ted reputation of this poem soon 
spread from America to Europe, and 
it was even re-printed in London a 








He had married in 1781, Miss Bald- | 


few months after its first publication. | to Paris in 4792; it was at tbat ume he 


At this time, a company of very ie, 
spectable men, with the greatest part 
of whom he had been acquainted in the 
arniy, bought from Congress an im- 
mense tract of land, situate on the 
banks of the Ohio, It was proposed 
to sella part of these lands to foreign- 
ers, and to divide the restamong the 
members of the company. Mr. Bar- 
low was requested to assist in the exc- 
cution of this project, and to proceec. 
for that purpose to Europe. He con- 
sented to it the more willingly, as the 
voyage wasin perfect consonance with 
the liberality of his taste, and with the 
desire which he had long cherished of 
seeing and studying the celebrated 
countries of the old continent, whose 
| genius had brought all the arts to per- 
‘fection. Soon after his arrival in Eng- 
land, he wentto France, where he at- 
tended with success to the interest of 
his employers. The establishment, 
‘of: which he became one of the first 
proprietors, was begun in 1788, and 
increased so rapidly through the af- 
fluence of the American coloniststh @ 
in 1812, it contained a population of 
289,760 souls. The state of Obio, ad- 
| mitted among the members of the fe- 
deral union, now forms the 
| teenth province of the American re- 





seven- 





public. 

During the first years of the French 

| revolution, Mr. Barlow resided in 
London, where he published different 


works, remarkable for the depth of 
his views, andthe merit of their style, 


' which procured for their author the 


applause of statesmen and of men of 
taste. 
ny to the talents of Mr 
pronounced his eulogiumin the House 
of Commons. 


Mr Fox himself gave testimo- 


Barlow and 


ncn 


Fre 


| <A special mission to the 
| government, carried Mr. Barlow back 
; 































































had the honor of being made a 
French citizen, together with his coun- 
trymen, Washington and Hamilton. 
Political and commercial affairs caus- 
edhis presence for some time in the 
north of Europe, and he soon after 
received from the American govern- 
ment a most important mission to the 
coast of Africa. After surmounting 
many obstacles, he succeeded in con- 
cluding advantageous treaties with the 
states of Algiers, of Tunis, and of 
Tripoli, and in delivering his fellow- 
citizens who had long groaned in cap- 
tivity. This was one of the periods of 
his life, the recollection of which was 
always most agreeable to him. 


These negociations being conclu- 











ded, he returned to France, where he 
resided from 1797 until 1805: he then 
quitted France and went to England, 
where he embarked for the U. States 
On his return to his native country, hé 
was ocenpied in projects of public u- 
tility, and published the last edition of 
the Columbiad, the most magnificent 
specimen of typography which has yet 
issued from the American press. 


Mr. Barlow was destined to revisit 
Europe, and there to finish his honor- 
able career. In 1811 the present pre- 
sident of the United States, Mr. Ma- 
dison, appointed him minister pleni- 
potentiary near the French govern- 
ment. Motivesof the highest impor- 
tance carried him to Wilna last Octo- 
ber. He was on his return from that 
town, when an inflammation of the 
lungs carried him off suddenly, at 
Zarcow, near Cracow. His loss will 
be severely fult by his fellow-citizens, 
and by all those who are capable of 
appreciating the union of genius and 
virtue, 


As a statesman,. Mr. Barlow has 
endered essential services to his coun- 








try ; asa man of deep research, he has 
left works which will always be sought 
alter by true philosophers; as a poet, 
he has signalised, by a great work, the 
rising literature of his country: his 
glory will exist as long as the lan- 


guage which served to illustrate his 
name, 


In private life he possessed all the 
essential qualities which could contri- 
bute to hisown happiness and that of 
the persons by whoin he was surroun- 
ded. Having attained by his merit 
the exercise of high offices, he was 
free from the ridiculous weakness of 
some men, who affect todispise litera- 
ry success, without which they would 
still have remained in impenetrable 
obscurity. He spoke of his works 
without pride and without false modes- 
ty. The strokes of his wit flowed fre- 
quently from a sprightly disposition. 
liis judgment was always correct and 
just. Under a grave and perhaps aus- 
tere exterior, he concealed an ardent 
and feeling mind. Unshaken in his 
attachments, sincerely beloved by all 
those whom he admitted to his socie- 


| ty, he has left universal regrets, and 


it would be utterly impossible to des- 
cribe the grief of his wife and family 
She has lost the object in which alj 
her affections centered. There are 
losses for which no earthly consolation 
exists. If any thing could assuage 
such piercing sorrows, it would be 
the thought, that the memory of Mr. 
Barlow is. dear to all goed men, and 
that the remembrance of his virtues 
and talents will never perish, 
—— 
SHIPWRECK, 

In March 1810the king of Naples 
by a sweeping decree confiscated thir- 
ty-five sail of American vessels, some 
of which had come as friends to trade 





and others had been brought in by the 
Neapolitan privateers. Asa natural 


; 
‘ 





— 


result of this measure a number of 
Americans who had been thus depri- 
ved of their property, waited. with 
anxicty an opportunity of returning to 
their families and friends. 


The ship Margaret, William Fair- 
field master, belonging to Salem, a- 
bout this period had been recovered 
from her captors, by compromise, 
giving up half her cargo; and was 
preparing to return to the port where 
she beionzed; of course there were 
many applications for passages: thir- 
ty-one being all that could be accom- 
modated were immediately engaged. 


On the 1L0th of April, the Marga- 
ret sailed from Naples with a valuable 
cargo of brandy, silks, &c. estimated 
value in America one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, Her officers and crew 
were fifteen in number ; her passen- 
gers, as before stated, thirty-otve. In 
twelve days they had passed the 
Streights and were in the Atlantic.— 
The 13th of May the ship lay too off 
Flores, whilst some of the passengers 
and crew went on shore at this beauti- 
ful island to obtain an addition to their 
live stock and fresh water. 


Thus fur the passage had been de- 
lightful ; the ship sailed like the wind; 
the weather had been mederate, and 
the company were happy in the idea 
of soon being at their own fire sides, 


The weather generally is found bois- 
terous in the neighbourhood of the 


Western Islands: it was so with the 
Margaret. For several days she ex- 
perienced a succession of gales: on 
the 20th of May, however, in lat. 39,. 
40, long. 40, the wind appeared set- 
tled and steady from the E.S. E.; all 
hearts were cheered‘with ‘the pros- 
pect; every rag of sail that could 
draw was set; top-gallant studden 


sails and royals were spread aloft; but 





in a moment how changed the scene * 
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About noon the wind freshened consi- 
derabiy, the passengers, who were 
beiow, talking of their homes and 
their expectation of soon being there, 
were called upto help take in sail._— 
The wind, accompanied by hail and 
rain, in a few secondsincreased to a 
perfect hurricane, ‘and shifted fast, 
first to the S. and then S..W. The 
heim was hard up te keep the ship 
before the wind, it changed however 
too quick for her; and gradually, 
though in an instant, lay her proud 
masts inthe sea!—she was hardly on 
her beam-ends before all hands were 
on her bottom, most of them clinging 
to the chains. Cut away the mast 
was now the gencral cry: an axe was 
obtained from the carpenter’s chest, 
which had been lashed to the now up- 
per part of the deck: at intervals, as 
the swell would recede the deck was 
cleared; the weather shrouds. and 
stays being cut, a man made fast with 
a rope soon hacked away the masts; 
the guns, camboose, anchors’ and 
The ship 
new righted, but under water! “Dhe 
crew crowded to the bowsprit: and taf- 
tcl rail, which was albthat the sea did 
not cover with every roll, 


boats were also cut away. 


What a moment for reflection : for- 
ty-six souls on a wreck with barely a 
space above water sufficient for them 
io stand on :—=at least eight degrees 
from tne nearest Jand, and half _pas- 
sage across the Atlantic!—One or 
two of the boys were affected to tears, 
and expressed aloud their lamenta- 
tions ; the men generally displayed a 
fortitude that didghem honor, _ 


The boats were the next subject of: 
Fhe’ prnace 'was in’ 


consideration. 
pieces; the yawl fall of water, her 
stern neariy out: thé tong boat lay 
bottom up among the masts ‘and ‘spars! 
after much difficulty however she was 


~ 


a 
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brought along side the wreck. The} 
first attempt toclear her proved incf- 
fectual from the holes stove in her 
bottom, several of her plank ends 
being started, and the gunwales torn 
off: she was therefore again turned 
bottom up; some lead nailed on her 
principal leaks, old canvass and piec- 
es of spars forced into the others. 
After five hours labour she was in a 
situation to float, though a third full of 
water, and leaking so as to require 
two men constantly bailing. Fourteen 
persons immediately jumped into her 
and pushed off, promising to return 
for the rest when. the boat would ad- 
| mit of it. 


the wihd had lulled, but the sea was 
still high : a young man however drop- 
ped from the taffel rail and was taken 
into the boat She lay to leeward of 
the wreck, to which she was fastened 
by a hawser’ The crashes on the 
wreck, occasioned by the frictiog oi 
the masts and spars against tlie sides, 
and the spouting of water from the 
hatches and sky-lights; caused by 
the motion of the sea, was great and 
intimidating, from the idea of the 
deck being forced up, or the wreck 
torn in pieces: it was kept afloat thus 
far by the’ brandy, which however, 
from time to time drifted away the 
sea was also covered with mattrasses, 
chests, trunks, drowned goats, sheep, 
and hogs. When any thing passed 
near the long boat that'could be of use 
it was s¢cured: by this means sewing 
silk to caulk. the leaks, a barrel of oil, 
a drowned hog, and some sea soaked 
bread were obtained. -Next merning, 
with thé assistance of the yawl, which 
with dificalty was kept afloat, a keg 
of brandy, a spar to ake a mast, and 
part of a royal for a sail, were taken 
from the wreck. 
To be continued. 





Day-light new was disappearing : | 







CHAT£ERTON, 

The late prodigy of genius, the un. 
fortanate Chatterton, 
himself one day, in company with a 
friend, reading the epitaphs in Pan- 
cras church-yard, He was so deep 
sunk jin thought as he walked on, that 
not perceiving a grave that had been 
just dug, he tumbled into it. His 
triend observing his situation, ran to 
his assistance, and as he helped him 
rout, told him, in a jocular manner, 
| he was happy in assisting at the re- 
surrection of Genius.—Poor Chatter- 
ton smiled, and taking his compan- 
ion by the arm, replied—* My dear 
| friend I feel the sting of a speedy dis- 
solution—I have been at war with the 
grave for some time, and find it is not 
so easy to vangnish itas 1 imagined— 
we can find an asylum to hide from e- 
very creditor but that!” His friend 
endeavored todivert his thoughts from 
the gloomy reflection ;. but what will 


was amusing 


— 





not melancholy and adversity combi- 
ned, subjugate? In three days after 
the neglected and disconsolate youth 
was no more!. 


—s eo 
IRISH REGIMENT. 

A lieutenant-colonel in one of the 
Irish regiments in the French service 
was dispatched by the Duke of Ber- 
wick, from fort Kehl, to the king of 
France, with a Complaint relating to 
some irregularities that had happened 
in the regiment. His majesty, witb 
some emotion of mind, told him tha: 
the Irish troops gave him more unea- 
siness than all his forces beside. ‘ Sir,* 
says the officer, “ ail your Majesty's 
enemies make the same complaint,” 





ON LENDING 2OOKs, 

Those who have collected 
atid whose good nature has | 
to accommodate their friends 
them, will feel the sting ofthe answer 
which a man of wit made to one whe 


books, 
yromptec 


Ww ith 








lamented the difficulty he found in per- 
suading his. friends to return the vo- 
lumes which he hadlent them. “ Sir," 
said he, “ your acquaintances find, I 
suppose, that it is 
to retain the 


much more easy 
books themselves than 
what is contained in them,” 


PORTRAIT OF LOGAN, THE INDIAN 
CHLEF, 

Who was lately killed, nobly fight: 

ing in the American cause; being au 

extract from a letter, 


writien by a 


young gentieman in the N. W. army, | 


to bis friend in Lexington. 


“In a letter I wrote you some time 
ago, I gave you an account of the ac- 
tion between 3 of our spies, Locan 
and two others, and five Indians and a 
British officer. I consider that ex- 
ploit as one of the greatest exertions of 
heroic valor ever performed by any 
man in any country, None but a mind 
naturally great could conceive the I- 
dea of attacking and defeating a force 
doubly as strong as his own, possessing 
every advantage which time and situa- 
He ‘did’ attack 
and defeat them, but the victory was 
purchased by the sacrifice of his. life. 


tion could give them. 


All this was done to remove the sus- 
picion of Gen. ——-, meanty and insul- 
tingly expressed to Logan, before his 
departure, He said— Logan, we 
have for some time entertained suspi- 
cions of your fidelity ; we think you 
came into.our army with the inten- 
tion of betraying our situation to the 
enemy.” Although every man is at 
liberty to form his own opinion re- 
specting men, and their intenuons, 
no man who was possessed of any feel- 
ing would have expressed himself in 
such a manner; so insulting, so woun- 
ding to the feclings of a man of sensi- 
bility. Logan said after he returned, 
«“ | have done this for my country, | 
have sacrificed my life to prove my 
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' fidelity tomy employer.” He expres-, 
sed himself to Maj. Harden, as a man 
of honor sheuld have done who had 
had his feelings grossly insulted. In 
his last moments he was calm and 

_ tranquil as the summer's setting sun ; 

‘pot a wave of trouble rolled over his 
placid mind. Hehad been apprised 

_ that his. wife and children shouid>be 

| removed tothe scttlements and ten- 
derly proviced for; and his every 

, earthly anxiety was removed. Almost 
the first words he spoke after he arri- 
| ved in camp, were expressive of his 
| sentiments as a husband and father. 
|“ What wiil poor squaw say, when 
| she hears this—what will poor chil- 
|dren do when Logan is dead?’ It 
| would have melted a heart of adamant 
| to have heardand seen him. He gave 
directions to have his family conveyed 
to Kentucky, and his children educa- 
ted. ‘If they do not do well, (he said) 
turn them loose—let them live as 
brutes.”’ 


Logan was naturally one of the grea- 
test men | ever knew: his mind was 
of an uncommon texture; bis whole 
| character was marked with the strong- 
est features. Every feature of his 
face (which was one of the noblest or- 
der) pourtrayed the native dignity of a 
mind which danger could not appal, 
nor difficulties depress. But he is 
gone. I neyer knew a man] respect 
ed more from the slight acquaintance 
Ihave had with him. Ltook a pecu- 
liar delight in seeing him and hearing 
hisremarks, which were always perti- 
nently and aptly fitted to the company 
/and subject, My feelings have ;sel- 
‘dom beenso much excited as they 

have been by the fate of this man,-~ 
The manner of his. death and the 
‘treatment be receiyed from several of- 








ficers heightened the interest I feel in | 


‘his misfortune. Atthe head of his 





Shawe ce warriors, Logan would have 
been of essential service to the United 
States. Every thing conspired to 
makehim fuithful: his town was al- 
most in the settlements and surround- 
ed by our troops. He was liberally 
paid by congress, and treated with 
yreat respect by Harrison. He was 


yesterday buried atthe’ forte with all- 


the honors of war, He was borne in 
a litter, made for the purpose, by eight 
officers. His Indian friends were ex- 
tremely affected ‘he tears of friend- 
ship glistened in their eyes. ‘They 
turned away in mournful silence when 
his remains were deposited in the 
ground. 


His family will be sent to Kentuc- 
ky; and we hope that the legislature 
of this state will make provisions for 
their support, as well as for the edu- 
cation of his children. 

ED. STATESMAN, 





From the Canandaigua Repository. 


A Burning Spring was discovered 
in Bristol a few days since, on the land 
of Mr. Daniel Burt, that excites the 
attention of the public. It was disco 
vered by a tree being on fire, a limb 
fell into the spring, and set it on fire’ 
It burns blue, similar to burning of 
spirits; the fissure in the rock is small, 
from which proceeds the ‘inflammable 
air, ‘he heat is so’ reat as to boil a 
tea kettle in 12 or 14 minutes; it has 
beén tried and cggs boiled init. The 
curious are requested to examine it. 








There would not be any absolute 
necessity for reserve, Whe world were 
honest yet even «hem it would prove 
expedient... For, inorder to attain ony 
degree of deference, it, is necessary 
that people should imagine you have 
more accomplishments than you, dis, 
cover, 
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The Valiant 74, and frigate Acas 
‘ay are again paying their daily visits 
to the mouth of our harbour. In th: 
late storm they were driven no far 


ther South than Barnegat. 


On Thursday morning, two midship- 
men and eight seamen were despatch- 
ed in a boat from the blockading 
squadron, to ascertain the damage 
done to a hulk which they had been 
firing at. While the officers were on 
hoard the hulk, surveying the injury 
she had sustained, the seamen pulled 
for the shore, which they soon reach- 
ed in safety. 


Signals were up yesterday on Staten- 
Island, at 12 o’clock, for 4 ships of | 


the line and 2 frigates. 





The U. States frigate Macedonian, 
Captain Jones, sailed from the Quar- 
arly on Thursday 
at Sandy 


antine Ground 





morning, and anchored 
Ifook, with the frigate United States, 


Com, Decatur. 





The privateer Holkar, Capt. Row- 
land, of this port, was ran on shore on 
Narraganset beach, by a. British fri- 
vate, It is said that Gof her crew 
were drowned in attempting to land, 


The privateer Gov. Tompkins, of 
this port, has captured, off Cape Sx. 
Vincents, after ar action of 40 min- 
utes, the British Gibraltar packet A- 
melia, 


Captain Williams. who arrived here 
yesterday morning fiom Cadiz, in- 
forms. tha the ship Lord Sismouth 


lately ca, cured by the privateer Pau: 





Tones, was re-captured on» Sunday | 
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last, by the British frigate Orpheus, 
within 8 or 10 miles of New-London. 





On Monday the 3d inst. a young 
man of about 22 years ofage, was shot 
| Greenbush, for desertion. He had 

listed and received the bounty, and 
hree times violated his engagements 
to his country. 


COMMUNICATION, 


The approach of Summer appears 
to have set our belles in mution, and 
all the gay colours of the rainbow are 
ugain visible in their dresses. The 
tedious romance is thrown aside, for 
the social walk, and the splendid bali- 
room for the exercises of the country ; 
but we think it a duty, on this occa- 
sion, to allude to the very great im- 
provement introduced by Mr. WuHa te, 
in the innocent and fashionable 
musementof Dancing. And we have 
witnessed with pleasure his* judicious 
arrangement, and systematic endea- 
vors to bring his profession to maturi- 
ty in this city. We understand he 
closes for the present season about 
this time; but we heartily trust he 
will have equal success the ensuing 
winter as we hear that he has engaged 
the City Hotel Room. 


a- 





upright of all parasites: for she fre- 
qucnts the poor man’s but, as well as 
the palace of his superier. 


To endeavour all one’s days to for- 
tify our minds with learning and phi- 
losophy, is to spend so much in ar- 
mour, that one has nothing left to de- 


fend. 


What an unfortunate necessity it is, 
in the constitution of man, that his 
undersianding is scarcely matured, 
when the organs of his budy begin to 
fail! 





' sert, Esq. 


Hope is a flatterer-—but the niost | 














































Long sentences in gyslort compos: 


' 


tion, are like large rooms in a sma! 


house. 
ES | 


MARRIED. 

On the 11th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Hillyer, 
Mr. Abraham Randel, of Albany, to Miss 
Rebecea Harrison, of Orange ; Mr. 
John Randel, Jun, of Albany, to Miss Maz 
tilda Harrison, of Orange, N. J. 


aod 


On Sunday evening last, by the Rey. Jolin 
Cruse, Edward Taylor, merchant, of this 
city, to Miss Mary Holmes, of shrewsbury, 
New-Jersey. ; 

On Wednesday evening last, Ly the Rev. 
Doctor Miller, Mr. Thomas Stevenson, Jun. 
to Miss ‘ane H. Sergeant, both of this city 

Lately, in North Carolina, Mr. James 
Nipper, to Miss Susan Flipper. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. 
Moore, Mr. Robert Cochran, to Miss Ann 
Mahony, both of this city. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. Mr. 
Spring, John Turnier, of tle house of Wm. 
Clapp and Co. to Miss Mary Catharine 
Maltbie, all of this eity. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Wm 


Parkinson, Mr. Ehiletus Morgan, to Mrs 
Elenora Bicknell. 


On Satorday evening, by the Rev. Wir 
Parkinson, Mr. John Brown, to Miss Mary 
Green, both of this city. 

On the evening of Wednesday the 5ib 
inst. by the Rev. Joho Schureman, Caiha- 
rine Hassert, eldest daugh.er of Aaron Has- 
Collector of the por! of Peri! 
Auboy, to Mr. Ephraim Martin, son of 
Squire Martin of New-Brunswick. 


—_— 


DIED. 
At Albany, of the ‘consumptien, on the 
2th ultimo, Henry 


Cakes, formerly of Phi- 
ladelphia. 


Suddenly, on Monday eveniag, 


Ruereau Tier, in the 23d year of bis agr. 
Laiely, at St. Croix, Gen. Hareeurt ,4 
ernor of that islend. He is sve ‘ed b 
Gen. Skinner. 
On the 9th inst. Mary Ress, w Pul- 


ward’ Ress, and daugh'er of J 


wick 





val the Olio. 


Acown yon slope the willows waving, 
And bright the purple lilac blows ; 

O’er yonder rock the river raving 
Below with dimpling motion flows. 


Here, when the summer sun descending, 
With splendor streaks the evening sky ; 

Fancy my wayward steps befriending, 
With pleasure lights my pensive eye. 


this lovely scene, to me most soothing, 
By mem'ry’s sweetest charm imprest ; 

For here, with rapture still improving, 
Oft have I lean’d on my love’s breast. 


Here oft, while Phebus’ light was stream- 
ing, 
Tu silvery floods o’er plain and grove, 
His face with soft emotion beaming, 
He told the artless tale of love. 


How thrill’d my heart, with hope and 
pleasure ; 
How fondly shone my melting eye : 
When here I met my bosom treasure ; 
Our roof, the star bespangled sky. 


Now pensive and forlorn I wilder, 
Beside this unfrequented grove ; 
Recall the hours of a pect milder, 
And muse upon my long lost love. 
MARIA. 


For the Olie. 


ANNA IN LOVE, 
Though Anna’s love still do we feel, 
*Tis sweet each lingering blush to view; 
Fo mark what watching glances steal 
From her dark eye of brilliant blue. 


And though that fair and sylphian form, 
Enashrines no more ber virgin heart ; 
iler ruby lips still boart the charm, 
A glow of rapture to impart. 


Cho’ Anna’s heart (too rich a prize) 
Shall ne’er its plighted faith reclaim 
From him-who wak’d her glowing sighs, 
Who lighted first the hallow’d flame. 


Still do we love that pensive air, 
Where soft emotion is expressed, 
Still dwell upon those features rare, 
With tenderness and hope impress*d. 
0. M. 
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SONG—BY WALLER. 


Go lovely Rose, 

Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How fair and sweet she needs must be. 


Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 


Small is the worth 

Of Beauty, from the light retired, 
Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

Nor blush so much to be admired. 


Then die, that she, 
The common fate of all things rare, 
May read in thee, “2 
How small a part of time they share, 
That are so wond’rous sweet and fair. 


Yet tho’ thou fade, 
From thy dead leaves let fragrance rise, 
Andteach the maid, 
That Goodness Time’s rude hand defies, 
That Virtue lives when Beauty dies. 


EPIGRAM. 

Robert complain’d in bitter terms one day, 
That Frank had ta’en his character away ; 
‘I take your character !’ says Prank, why 
zounds ! 

I would not have it for ten thousand 
pounds. 








TO LET, 
For one or more years, and possession 
given immediately, a house and nine acres of 


= = 


A LINE OF STAGES 
Between New-York and Hartford, 
Will commence running on Monday the 
3d day of May, instant, as follows, viz. 

Will leave No. 48 Courtlandt-street every 
Monday, Wednesday and Priday, at eleven 
o’clock, A.M. and arrive at Moynt-Plea- 
sant the same day, in a commodious packet 
fitted up for that purpose. Leave Mount- 
Pleasant the next morning at 4 o’clock, and 
arrive at Hartford the same evening. 

The Stage will start from Hartford every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at 4 0’- 
clock, A. M. arrive at Mount Pleasant the 
Same evening. The next morning take the 
packet for New-York, where they will ar- 
rive the same day, taking two days to com- 
plete the route. 

Fare for a single passenger, six dollars. 
Way passengers, six pence per mile. 

Good Stages and Horses, and careful dri- 
vers are provided, and every atiention will 


be paid to the accommodation of the passen- 
gers. 


Apply for seats at No. 48 Courtlandt- 
Street, New-York ; at Joseph Hunt's, Mount 
Pleasant ; at Benedick’s Hotel, Danbury, 
and at Abel Lewis’s, Bristol, where travel- 
lers will meet with every accommodation. 

May 1. 


*,* Doctor DANIEL B. CORNELIUS 
acquaints his former friends and the public, 








land, sitaate in Lake’s Tour, Blooming- 








dale, about 3 miles from the city, known by 
the name of the 
HERMITAGE. 


The house is large and commodious, con- 
tains four rooms ona floor, together with a 
spacious hall. The land produces a great 
variety of fruit of the best quality in their 
season. 

Also, three houses on Bloomingdale road, 
with two acres of land attached to each 
One lot of land containing 9 acres adjoining 
the above. For further particulars apply at 
No. 54 Amthony-street. Apri! 10. 


‘hat he has re-commenced practice at the 


| corner of Broadway and Spring-st. where 


all orders in the line of his profession will be 
strictly attended to. May 15. 
NEWYORK; 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED, WEEKLY, 
BY S. MARKS, 


Corner of Chureh.and Anthony streets, 
on the following conditions. 

To contain eight pages, quarto—and issued 
to subscribers every Saturday morning, ut 
two dollars per annum. Payments to be 
made quarterly. 

















